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whaling voyage. Yet Melville's questioning
soul had not discharged all its perilous stuff;
in 1852 he published his obscure, jagged,
semi-autobiographical book Pierre. He had
still nearly two score years to live, but hence-
forth his writing (Israel Potter, 1855; The
Piazza Tales, 1856; Clarel, 1876) betrayed
slackening powers; both content and style fell
under the spell of his abstruse speculations
and of his pessimism. He died in 1891, with
his real fame still unwon. Only in our own
day has Melville's genius become evident and
so impressive that he is really judged as if a
contemporary writer. The danger is obvious;
we may expect a critical reaction from the
cult which now proclaims Melville as monu-
mental as Dante and Shakespeare. Titan he
was not; bold, original spirit he was.
Much might be said of Melville's minor
but compelling characteristics. His descriptive
powers are remarkable, whether he shows a
tropical beach, a whale-hunt, a storm at sea,
or a Nantucket sailor. His style is exact,
patient yet often tumultuous, riding the
whirlwind, lyrically poetic. He can, as in
Typee, discuss a social issue and be persuasive
about the futility of our industrial civiliza-
tion. He can depict a noble fever of mind,
such as Captain Ahab's, until it sears itself
into the consciousness of the reader. He can
be humorous, grotesque, pedestrian, tragic.
But Melville's paramount intellectual worth
is in his courage as he faces the age-old puzzles